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Art. XXV.— Health , and Iloia to Promote it. By Richard McShkruy, 

M.D., Professor of Practice of Medicine, University of Maryland; President 

of Baltimore Academy of Medicine, etc. 24mo. pp. xi., 185. New York: 

I). Appleton & Co., 1879. 

This little book aims to do for the individual and the family what has been so 
well done for the public, or for large bodies of men, by several distinguished 
authors. It speaks to the father and the mother rather than to health officers 
and military authorities. It is true that its scope is, to a great extent, included 
in that of the more general works; but the bulk and expense of the latter, with 
the fact that their teachings arc not wholly comprehensible by unprofessional 
readers, render some such book as this very desirable. 

An admirable, analytical Table of Contents lays out with great clearness the 
ground to be gone over. The work is in two parts. The first, after showing 
that hygiene is the better part of medicine, proceeds to show in successive chap¬ 
ters the especial precautions adapted to preserve health during the different age- 
periods of twenty years each. 

The chapter dealing with health-preservation from birth to twenty years is 
divided into sections partly referring to subdivisions of the time, as “Infant 
Life,” “ Childhood,” and “Youth and partly to especially important influences 
which bear, or may bear, upon healthful development: as the “ Intellectual and 
Moral Training,” “Kindergarten,” “The School-house,” and “Physical 
Exercise.” The observations, suggestions, and criticisms, in this chapter, are 
very just, and clearly expressed. There is little pretension to originality; in¬ 
deed, prominent writers on health and education are very freely quoted. The 
remarks on intellectual and moral training, on light and varied tasks for the very 
young, against precocity in general, and in advocacy of systematic physical 
culture going hand in hand with study, are particularly good. The author 
sympathizes with the late Ur. Clarke in his views of coeducation of the sexes; 
and is also emphatic in his denunciation of the stupid and murderous construction 
of school-rooms. Correspondence with the authorities of the Naval Academy, 
and of the Virginia Medical Institute, bears testimony to the beneficial effect 
there noticed, on the health of lads, from the systematic drill, exercise, and 
general attention to bodily condition, which is closely mingled with mental 
training. 

In the chapter upon the “Young Man and Young Woman,” parents are 
strongly counselled never to encourage any aspirations after a life of ease and 
idleness. Health, of mind and body, is best promoted by regular and useful 
activity. Xo work, is as bad as, or worse than, overwork. An earnest pica is 
made for early marriage—(i. e., by the time the age of twenty-five is reached.) 
In order to render such possible, he justly argues that boys and girls must be 
brought up with more modest and rational ideas as to dress, establishment, and 
luxuries, than are common in our day and land. 

The chapters on “ The Man,” and “The Woman,” and upon the “ Ueclining 
or Old Man,” are judicious ; the latter especially is full of wise counsel and sug¬ 
gestion, very neatly expressed. In our country, above others, it is particularly 
rare to find men growing old gracefully. High pressure is maintained till the 
machinery breaks down, and the man passes from full manhood to dementia; or, 
more rarely, he abandons his laborious habits while yet in health, retires from 
business, and painfully endeavours to “enjoy” his wealth and leisure. Whether 
or not an early training of a different character might cause the latter course to 
be a success, we will not undertake to say; but as things are here and now, it 
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usually proves a sad failure—the man is lost, bored, restless, discontented beyond 
endurance. 

Part Second of this little book is entitled “ Hygienics in some Detail,” and 
treats of the influences, habits, conditions, and surroundings which affect human 
health in general, and which are, to a greater or less extent, capable of control 
or modification by intelligent action. 

Temperament, idiosyncrasy, heritage, habit, and constitution, are first viewed 
in their relations to hygienic effort. Professional readers scarcely need to be 
told the drift of this chapter. Much stress is laid upon the potency of inherit¬ 
ance, especially as affecting the health of children born from “intermarriage of 
disease ”—consumptive men marrying cancerous women, etc. 

In the chapter on the “Air we Breathe,” very much importance is rightly 
attached to the purity of the atmosphere in bed-rooms, and in gas-lighted sitting- 
rooms occupied by families. The “bed-room smell” must be familiar to every 
one. The air of sitting-rooms not only becomes close and hot, and loaded with 
the products of combustion in gas-burners and in lungs, but, as is palpable to the 
sense of smell, also with effete organic particles. These latter, as is now pretty 
well understood, are by far the most important element in “crowd-poisoning.” 
The amount of carbonic acid is very generally of comparatively' little importance, 
save as it roughly measures the animal pollutions. We know a certain sitting- 
room in which, with an open fire, the air seems to a caller perfectly sweet and 
wholesome, but which—with the same occupants, same number of gas-jets, and 
all conditions identical, except that the jire is omitted on account of mild weather 
—becomes absolutely offensive from organic odours, to a visitor from the open 
air. The author’s remark that the disuse of “Venetian shutters” is a great 
mistake, we heartily agree with. While excluding, when desired, the direct 
rays of the sun, they allow of windows being open, and they break the draught 
and diffuse the entering air as no curtain or hanging shade can do. Privacy is 
assured, too, by' the first, while the latter secures that end only when the window 
is closed, to prevent the wind from displacing it. 

Our writer attributes “cholera infantum” to foul air, rather than to improper 
food ; but he seems to ignore entirely the direct effect of excessive heat. 

Speaking of “malaria,” in its restricted sense, as producing fever and ague, 
he says it may be generated by decaying vegetable matter in a cellar. We doubt 
whether this statement will be generally accepted as true. He accepts the theory, 
recently offered, that the “mountain fever” of the far West is malarious, and 
due to spores which, borne on the winds, arc entangled in the nascent snow¬ 
flakes, and subsequently poured into the hill-side torrents. 

The chapter on “Water” is well adapted to its purposes. We are glad to 
notice warnings against the use of excessively cold water, and in great quantities. 
It is really painful, while travelling by rail, to note the incessant and inordinate 
guzzling of ice-water by children. The consumption is obviously' enormously 
above the requirements of a healthy thirst. We are not sure that the potency of 
this habit, for evil, is yet at all sufficiently appreciated. Parents should certainly 
discourage it, by precept and example. 

Treating of clothing, we are glad to see the wearing of water-proof cloaks 
and shoes reprobated, except for a very short time. Of course, small waists, 
tight shoes, long trains, out-lying or semi-detached bonnets, come in for their well- 
deserved condemnation. 

In his chapter on “Food,” we cannot help wishing that our author had been a 
little more outspoken in explaining the inferiority, for nutriment, of the “ refined 
flours,” as compared with those which retain a large portion of the cortical sub¬ 
stance of the wheat-grains. The proper growth of bones and of brain is too 
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important a matter not to be made a very prominent consideration in the choice 
of diet,—especially for children. 

Practical hints on the principles of wholesome cookery, and directions for the 
choice of meats, are here not at all out of place, and may do much good. Under 
the heading, the “Manner of Eating,” the principles upon which deliberate 
eating is adjudged favourable to health arc clearly stated. And another caution 
is well worth heeding—the amount of nutriment should be proportioned to the 
work or active exercise. As a rule, he says, the prosperous classes eat too much. 
We believe this to be especially true in this country. 

Upon the alcohol question, Ur. McSherry holds common-sense views. Alcohol 
is a food (in certain diseased conditions, at least), a stimulant, or a narcotic, 
according as circumstances and doses vary. Without inquiring very closely 
whether alcohol is ever actually needed or beneficial to the healthy man, he 
believes that very moderate potations of light wines or beers may be safely 
taken with meals, and after labour. His limit is so much of these as shall con¬ 
tain, at most, two ounces of alcohol in 24 hours. 

The effects of tobacco are considered in the same moderate temper. For lads 
and young students especially, he deems any indulgence extremely harmful, and 
cites, in confirmation, a report on the subject by a committee of three naval 
surgeons appointed to ascertain the facts as witnessed in the Naval Academy. 
Very many adults may safely smoke in moderation. 

Having now glanced at the contents of Prof. McSherrv’s book, we have a few 
words to say as to the manner in which its subjects are presented. There is 
little or no pretence of bringing forward any new light. The best ascertained 
principles of hygiene are set forth, very frequently, in frank quotations from 
eminent sanitarians, such as Richardson, Bowditch, Ilufeland, and a score of 
others. The work might almost be termed a compilation. We do not by any 
means complain of this as a fault. There are, however, one or two points open 
to criticism; such extremely free use of Latin and French quotations, poetical 
and proverbial, its we find here, is surely a little objectionable in a book for 
popular use. A somewhat too obvious striving to be humorous, occasionally 
gives an appearance of flippancy to the discussion of important matters. True, 
it may be pleaded that some readers may be attracted by a light and airy manner. 
On the whole this little book seems to us very well adapted to its purpose, and 
will, we hope, have a wide circulation, when it cannot fail to do much good. 

B. L. R. 


Art. XXVI .—On Deafness , Giddiness, and Noises in the Head. By Edward 
Woakks, M.D. Loud., Surgeon to the Ear Department of, and to, the Hos¬ 
pital for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 8vo. pp. 143. London: H. K. 
Lewis, 1879. 

This small work contains a large number of practical hints as to the physio¬ 
logical origin of the symptoms alluded to in the title. It is, therefore, a valuable 
guide in making a diagnosis in some of the most annoying cases the aurist meets, 
or his patients endure. It may be said that this book has as its chief object the 
explanation of numerous aural diseases by means of the reflex irritation conveyed 
to the organ of hearing from various irritated and relatively remote regions. Thus, 
ear complications in dentition, resulting often in fatal convulsions, are shown to be 
due to the irritation conveyed from the inflamed gums, through the inferior dental 
nerve, to the otic ganglion and thence to the nervi vasorum of the carotid plexus. 



